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FARM PRICES: You can expect announcement of 
the first ceilings on farm prices. Hogs are 
expected to come first, followed by cattle. 
Further action depends on outcome of these 
two. 


MORE RATIONING: Special WPB committee will 
make recommendations on possibility of ra- 
tioning of fuel oil on East Coast. Your 
coffee supply will be controlled. 


GET READY TO FIGHT: Anticipating worst, U. 
S. must prepare to replace Russia as manpower 
reserve. Good bet: by 1944 all physically 
fit 18 to 45s will be in uniform. 


WORK CLOTHES: Your overalls and other work 
clothes will be kept at prices of last March. 
OPA has just taken special action to insure 
this. It also has put its 0 K on simplified 
models. (See advance notice of this in our 
August 22 issue.) 


GASOLINE: If you're in the gasoline ration- 
ing area on the East Coast, and you have a 
"C" or an "S" rationing book, you may be sub- 
ject to re-examination by your local board 
in a forthcoming check-up to catch evasions. 

















ELECTRICITY: Civilian use of electricity 
may suffer curtailment in 1943 because of 
need of electric power for war production 
progran. 


NELSON: Look for Donald Nelson, as chief of 
WPB, to continue his "get tough" policy. He 
means to keep firm civilian control of pro- 
duction picture. 


LABOR: Don't be surprised to find labor 
given greater voice in war production pol- 
icy. Signs in Washington definitely point 
that way. 


WAR GOODS: Further changes and adjustments 
will be made in controlling the flow of 
materials into the war production plants. 
Hope is to avoid any stoppages in any plant. 


OBJECTORS: Conscientious objectors in the 
Nation's Public Service Camps will be al- 
lowed to go out in organized crews to assist 
local civilian defense operations in emer- 
gency cases. 


SCHOOLS: Students from now on will be given 
increasing chance to aid the war program, 
through special training courses, volunteer 
work battalions in farm harvests, assist- 
ance in civilian defense, war bond and stamp 
drives, and health education. 


INDUSTRY: Further steps for concentrating 
of industries into fewer plants--that is, 


UNDER THE DOME 


Brief, concise comment on current happenings and events to come will be present: 
intervals under this heading. 
better understanding of the immediate trend of national events. 
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It is our hope that it may contribute in some degree 1 , 
—THE EDITORS 





industries producing civilian goods--are ;, 
the planning stage before a newly-named \: 
Committee. English system under war may for 
pattern for use here. 


VITAMINS: There'’11 be more Vitamin A in live. 
stock and poultry feeds soon. Arrangement 
have been made for this by WPB chiefs. 


CHRISTMAS: Price ceilings will not inter- 
fere with Christmas decorations, that i: 
with Christmas trees, mistletoe, holly, 
ferns ,plants and other greenstuffs. They' | 
be left to find their own price level. 
SOLDIER VOTES: Congress will hold off yet a 
while on the question of soldiers being al 
lowed to vote. House maneuverers hope t 
stave off action until mid-September or 
later. a 


CONGRESS: Legislators are inno hurry to ; 
back to steady sessions until after elec 
tion. Some major actions may be taken befor 
November, but odds still remain against suc! 
a possibility. 


SOFT COMMISSIONS OUT: Army and Navy commis 
sions without preliminary training will b: 
harder to get from now on. Congress has put 
steam on awarding of commissions to men con 
ing straight from civilian jobs to take over 
administrative posts. 


SCHOOL SALVAGE: A junior salvage corps of 
school children will begin operations Octo 
ber 5 to conduct a nation-wide, house-to 
house canvass to learn whereabouts of every 
ounce of scrap material usable for arms and 
equipment. 


TRUCKS: Police powers of each State probab!) 
will be used to enforce truck conservation 
orders of ODT’s Eastman. New York State wa 
first to signup. No "empty" hauls, proper 
care of motors and tires, no gasoline was tag: 
in East--these are among ODT goals. 








MOHAIR: Angora goat hair--first controll: 
on same basis as wool--will now be availabl: 
without restrictions for civilian clothing: 
military use has not developed as rapidly a 
anticipated. Product comes mostly fro 
Texas. 


OIL CROPS: Commodity Credit Corporation, of 
Department of Agriculture, will have ful 
control over processing and storage of veg: 
table oil crops this fall. Authority ha 
been given by War Production Board in order 
to work out best use of facilities to handl 
huge crop for war needs. Covers cottonseed 
soybeans, flaxseed and peanuts. 


PATHFINDER PRESENTS HEREWITH AN ANALYSIS OF THE TREND OF EVENTS FROM WASHINGTO\ 
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1 HE boys were out for a little prac- 
| tice. It was called the “blood and 
sweat course,” and they were learning, 

they expressed it, to “butcher and 
salt” With bayonets fixed and carry- 

g full packs they crawled nen sev- 

| feet of barbed wire and plunged 
their gun-knives into dummies. To 
those man-shaped targets were attached 

gs of blood, which spattered over the 

b: wail wielders. Later they charged 
through a valley filled with smoke, across 
mud-bottomed ditch with water sev- 
ral feet deep, and then up a hill covered 
ith briers and barbed wire entangle- 
ents (while the coaches exploded big 
firecrackers about their feet) where they 
ime face to face with a 10-foot wall. 
(his they went over, boosting one an- 
ther up and pulling up the last man. 


These men were out “to make the 
on the roughest-playing team 
the world—the Commandos. They 
re English, Canadian, South African 
| Australian. Of late a part of them 
Americans, who train with the others 
it give themselves a different name 
nerican Rangers. They are in train- 
¢ to make hit-and-run raids on the 
izi-held ports and towns along the 
\tlantic coast line from Norway to 
Spain, and in their realistic practice 
ids they meet an1 deal, as far as pos- 
ible, with ev ery obstacle they will have 
» face when they jump a German gar- 
son in Holland or France at dawn on 
foggy morning. 


quad” 


These strange and effective hand-to- 
ind fighters are made tough and ter- 
ble. The “y are accustomed to blood, 
xplosions, priv ations, extreme exertions 
id utter ruthlessness. One “problem” 
tor a class, for instance, was to go to a 
ty 125 miles awav, “attain their objec- 
tive” and return in eight days. They 
vere allowed three-days rations, after 
hich they had to “live on the country,” 


Canadian Commandos; upper 
center, U. 8S. 


,OVER: Upper left, 
tht, U. S. Marines in landing boats; 
Combat Engineers. Acme Photos. 
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COMMANDOS, RANGERS— 


Terrible Raiders Who Give Nazis Nightmares 


which they crossed in a bee-line, avoid- 
ing roads and towns. They were not in 
uniform, and for arms carried only the 
now-famous two bladed knife. They 
killed sheep or two, stole chickens, 
vegetables and fruit, and even an auto 
whenever it was found to be movable. 
and they slept in the open whenever 
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Bridge 


Marines Cross a Stream via Rope 


they were unable to worm their way 
into the hospitality of farmer families. 
The boys must learn to find their way 
in the dark, and to get their directions 
in forests and open country like the old 
Indian scouts. Map-re vading, distance- 
judging and fire-making form a part of 
their course. 

Another practice is to pounce on an 
animal, sheep, goat or ox, and drop it 
in its tracks swiftly and silently with 
that razor-bladed knife. That is the way 
German sentries are put out of the way 
without giving the alarm. 

A night landing on a rocky and dan- 
gerous coast is enothe T problem that re- 
quires a lot of practice. Coming in with- 
out noise on flat-bottomed motor boats 
from a mile or two off shore, in pitch- 
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black darkness, the Commandos have 


succeeded in stealing in behind the 


“sentries” posted to watch for them and 
take them entirely by surprise. They 
slip over the sides of their boats and 


swim in holding their rifles above water. 


The British Commandos got thei: 
name from their tormer enemies, the 
Boers of South Africa. These Com- 


bodies of irregular but 
very enterprising ond effective scouts, 
and Winston Churchill, war corre spond- 
ent at the time, was so impressed with 
that he suggested the name for 
the raiders of today. The “American 
Commandos,” deciding to call them- 
took their inspiration 
pre-Rev olutionary Rogers’ 
Rangers who made themselves at home 
in the wilds and put the fear of the Lord 
in the over the 
whole 


mandos were 


them 


selves Rangers, 


from the 


French and Indians 


Northeast. 

Immediately after the great raid on 
Dieppe, where Rangers trained in the 
“slash and dash” fighting distinguished 
themselves beside their Commando com- 
rades, the War Department announced 
Rangers would be 
while 


that some of these 
brought home to train men here 
others would remain to train more Ran- 
gers in Britain. 
to all the branches of service, for it is 
the policy of the Commando leader, 


Lord Louis Mountbatten, 


These teachers belong 


to recruit his 
Army, Navy 


super-fighters from the 
and Marine 
But soldiers in 
for instructors from Britain before taking 
intensive training for special kinds of 
fighting. 
trained to precede the regular forces in 
attack—to establish bridgeheads, take 
out sentries, destroy enemy installations, 
and, in general, to open the road. They 
know all the tricks of face-blacking and 
camouflaging, and they are masters of 
all the weapons from a bolo knife to a 
cannon. And there is the Engineer Am- 
phibian Command of the Army, con- 
sisting of boat regiments and _ shore 
and maintenance who use 
armored boats, and whose job it is to 
get the fighting men ashore and support 
them there. 
At Helena, 
ing camp for the 
Force, under Col. 


col ps 


America did not wait 


There are the “Pioneers” 


regiments, 


Montana, there is a train- 
First Special Service 
Robert T. Frederick. 
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Coast Artillery Corps, where a unique 
combat unit is given training in prac- 
tically everything in the way of offensive 
operations—mountain fighting, desert 
warfare, marine landing and parachute 
operations. In this unit is a contingent 
of Canadian troops serving as an integral 
part of it, something new in history. 
There have also been Army training 
maneuvers out on the California desert 
since last April. Here the men practice 
desert warfare in teraperatures up to 150 
degrees; step on rattlesnakes and taran- 
tulas, charge across great expanses of 
burning sand and mountain, amid sage- 
brush, cactus and blazing rocks, and 
wind up by taking a sand bath. 

After all, this in-fi thting, back-alley 
fighting, scot endh-oall style, using judo, 
jiu-jitsu, brass knucks, eye-gouging, 
neck-breaking and what-have-you is old 
stuff with the U. S. Marines. They 
know all the methods of tricky fighting, 
dirty fighting with no holds barred, and 
the use of every weapon from a boot to 
a bayonet—from a rabbit punch to a ma- 
chine gun. The Marine is as resource- 
ful as Tarzan or Daniel Boone—has to 
be and always has been. It has been 
said that when a Marine comes face 
to face on the field with a Jap or German 
only one of them walks away. While 
the Commandos and Rangers were hit- 
ting and running in France the Marines 
were hitting and sticking in the Solomon 
Islands. 

Let it be said that the Marines add 
all the new stuff to their training and 
keep up to date. In 1940 they started 
training parachute troops, beginning 
with jumps from a 250-foot tower. At 
Parris Island, S. C., they have been turn- 
ing out master owed pilots in six-weeks’ 
courses, men skilled in winch and air- 
plane towing, in cross-country towing 
and precision landings. And in the 
Florida Everglades they have developed 
the use of amphibian tractors with which 
they carry troops and equipment from 
ship to shore, and then proceed on the 
ground as easily as on the water. With 
these “fighting ferryboats,” which may 
be used to land invaders in the Nether- 
lands or Belgium, they can go through 
swamps and bogs, knock over six-inch 
trees, climb a 55-degree embankment 
and drop off a six-foot wall without 
being the least upset. 

The new Ranger training here and 
abroad will stress, of course, the special 
qualifications needed for landing in Eu- 
rope and seizing beachheads from the 
Germans. It might even include speak- 
ing German, as well as knowing the 
special German weaknesses and strong 
points. While it may include cliff- 
climbing, and clearing away barbed wire 
with a bangalore torpedo, it must also 
include cooperation with other forces. 
Lord Mountbatten, though generally 
spoken of as chief of the Commandos, 
is actually and officially Chief of Com- 
bined Operations, and directs the naval 
and air arms in the general fight. 
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President: Talks to Public 

As if in answer to criticism that he was 
losing direct contact with the people 
the President scheduled three radio ad- 
dresses for one week. His address on 
the 100th anniversary of the founding 
of the Navy’s Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery and his talk to the Internation- 
al Student Service, whose delegates 
were meeting in Washington, were de- 
signed to be heard around the world. 
To youths everywhere, even in enemy 
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Grew Reported on Japan 


countries, the President emphasized 
their duties and opportunities, during 
the war and afterwards. But the Labor 
Day speech was composed for the home 
folks—a fireside chat on that old but all- 
important subject of controlling infla- 
tion, especially on the feasibility of 
stopping the two big leaks in the anti- 
inflation wall, unregulated wages and 
farm prices. The announcement of the 
President's intentions was enough to 
send down prices on stock exchanges 
and in commodity futures. 

The President is accustomed to talk- 
ing to the world, or to people from 
every part of it. The latest high for- 
eign official to visit the White House 
was Prime Minister Peter Fraser of 
New Zealand, who was accompanied to 
America by Brig. Gen. Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, U. S. Minister to that country. At 
a state dinner given for Mr. Fraser the 
President invited 35 guests who, after 
dessert, formed themselves into an in- 
formal war council. It was announced 
that Prime Ministers Curtin of Aus- 
tralia and Smuts of South Africa had 
also been invited to call at the White 
House. Another dinner guest of the 
President who came from far away was 
Joseph C. Grew, U. S. Ambassador to 





Japan until Pearl Harbor, and an 
terned “guest” there until brought b 
by the exchange ship, Gripsholm. ‘| 
President was interested in learnin: 
events in Tokyo leading up to the } 
nese attack. , 

G The President announced the p 
entation of the $50,000,000 Widene: 
collection to the National Gallery of 
at Washington in a request to Cong 
for $195,000 to pay the Pennsylvani, 
gift tax levy. Congress promptly voted 
affirmatively. 

4 Following the flare-up in the \VPB 
the President directed all key Govern. 
ment officials to refrain from trying | 
settle their disputes publicly, and, in 
brief, not to talk so much. 

€ Asked to comment on the politic.! 
situation in his home state of New Yor} 
where his candidate for governor \ 
defeated, the President quoted a phrase 
attributed to Undersecretary of War Pat- 
terson, “No worth-while comment.” He 
suggested a wider use of that phrase 
among officials. 

q The President’s birthday celebra- 
tion committee announced that a total 
of $3,908,310 was contributed by the 
public last January in the fight on in- 
fantile paralysis. 

G President Roosevelt formally and 
solemnly warned the Axis powers that 
they would be punished for their bar- 
baric crimes against the civilian popula- 
tions of Europe. They will stand in the 
courts of law of the very countries in 
which their crimes are committed, he 
warned them. 


b=) 
War Work: Nelson Gets Tough 


Stung by criticism of war production 
being hampered by shortages, by im 
proper allocations and priorities, large 
ly due to conflict of authorities, Produc 
tion Chief Donald Nelson announced h« 
was going to “get tough.” He fired on: 
official for complaining to the public in 
stead of to him, and announced that th: 
Army, Navy and Maritime Commissio: 
which had been scheduling production 
“semi-independently” were now work- 
ing for him. He saw and received th: 
backing of the President, threatened to 
dismiss a number of his branch chiefs 
and served notice that Army and Nav) 
procurement officers should no Jonge’ 
interfere with priorities and civilian 1 
quirements. The “uneven” and “unba! 
anced” program, he said, would be r 
geared for top efficiency. 

Mr. Nelson assured the public, how- 
ever, that “any inference that the wa 
effort as a whole is slowing down wa 
unwarranted,” and to illustrate, he gav: 
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some July production figures. Aircraft 

roduction, he said, was 11 per cent 
over June; ordnance 26 per cent; naval 
ships up 22 per cent, and merchant 
ships up six per cent, and nearly on 
schedule.” The number of medium 
tanks, he added, was up 85 per cent; 
light tanks 15 per cent; one class of anti- 
ireraft guns 64 per cent and another 
50. 

Bombing planes are at the top of the 
new list, Chairman Nelson announced, 
and he explained that some delay in air- 
plane output would be remedied by a 
big new engine plant nearly ready at 
Chicago. As for cargo planes, he said 
nferences were still going on with 
Henry ]. Kaiser who proposed to build 
=(\) 70-tonners in his California ship- 
vard. Howard Hughes, capitalist and 
iirplane a and flier, joined the 
conference of experts and teamed up 
with Kaiser in the production under- 
taking. 

After his new assertion of authority, 
Chairman Nelson was severely taken to 
task by labor leaders after the Labor 
\dvisory Committee of the WPB com- 
olained that it was being ignored while 
corporation interests had too much in- 
fluence. Mr. Nelson met with them; de- 
nied their charges and assured them 
that he was always ready to hear labor's 
viewpoint. Any program finally adopt- 
ed, however, he assured them, “must be 
a Government program—not a labor or 
management program. ‘ 
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Congress: The Soldier Vote 


In spite of trying to drift along and 
oid controversial subjects, the little 
handful of Senators holding the fort 
in Washington ran into a real fight on 
the House bill permitting soldiers to 
vote by mail. No Senator objected to 
that, but on an amendment to abolish 
the poll tax receipt as a voting require- 
ment in the eight states which demand 
them, there was a brisk fight. George 
of Georgia and Connally of Texas led in 
defending the constitutional rights of 
states to prescribe the qualifications of 
electors, but a hurriedly summoned 
quorum defeated them 33 to 20. Other 
unendments extended the voting rights 
to service men overseas, and included 
\oting in primaries. These amendments 
re expected to encounter opposition in 
the House, and opponents contend they 
will prevent the measure being com- 
leted in time to permit the soldiers to 
vote in the November elections. 


The Senate Finance Committee end- | 


its long public hearings on the 
House $6,271,000,000 tax bill and be- 
| a three weeks executive session for 
riting the measure to present to the 


Senate. One of the first committee votes | 


ored lowering exemptions for de- 
pendent from $400 to $300, which 
uld yield an increase of $220.000,000, 









but every other proposed increase has 
been hotly contested. The Treasury 
wanted to raise corporation taxes and 
levy on state and municipal obligations, 
but the Committee was afraid of put- 
ting corporations out of business, and 
it was held that the Government was 
under implied promise not to tax past 
state issues. A pay-as-you-go plan and 
a sales tax were both opposed by the 
Treasury, but sentiment for both grew 
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Taft Saw Billions from Sales Taxes 


as other means of increasing returns 
failed to develop. Senator Taft of Ohio, 
a leading advocate of a 10 per cent 
sales tax (except on food purchases) to 
bring an additional $4,000,000,000, 
declared that $36,000,000,000 of in- 
come in the lower pay brackets now go 
completely untaxed. Chairman George 
and Majority Leader Barkley, a com- 
mittee member, said they would favor 
the tax unless funds were found other- 
wise. The CIO is actively opposed to a 
sales tax. 


ES 
Fuel Oil Problem 


With the first tang of fall weather the 
fuel oil shortage became the principal 
domestic an all in the East. New 
England officials, including Congress- 
men, considering this section most likely 
to suffer, called on Price Administrator 
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Henderson and other WPB officials to’ 
learn the extent of the danger and the 
possible remedies. 

Ralph K. Davies, deputy Petroleum 
Coordinator, in the absence of his chief, 
Secretary Ickes, told them that only 75 
per cent of normal fuel requirements 
would be available—that in a very mild 
winter it might be 90 per cent. It ap- 
peared that only about one per cent of 
homes heated by fuel oil had been 
switched to coal, as requested, though 
commercial establishments made a little 
better showing. At the same time 
Harold Ickes, in his capacity of Solid 
Fuels Coordinator, warned of a coal 
shortage because 45,000 miners had 
gone into other work. Price Adminis- 
trator Henderson had a half-dozen plans 
for the problem, one of which was ra- 
tioning. There were prospects that other 
sections of the country may feel the 
shortage as more tank cars are switched 
to the eastern haul. 


Py 


Politics: No Isolationists 

One thing made pretty clear in the 
primaries is that the voters do not hold 
it against Congressmen for having been 
non-interventionists, or isolationists, be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. In California six 
Representatives were attacked on this 
ground, and all apparently won, some 
in both party primaries. There State 
Attorney Farl Warren not only won the 
Republican nomination for Governor but 
gave Governor Olson a close race for the 
Democratic nomination. In Texas Sen- 
ator O’Daniel emerged victor in the run- 
off with former Governor Allred, while 
in Mississippi Senafdr Doxey prepared 
for a run-off with former Senator East- 
land, who Jed him in the first race. In 
South Carolina Senator Maybank de- 
feated Eugene S. Blease, half-brother of 
former Senator Blease. 

In New York the race for Governor 
became complicated when the American 
Labor Party objected to John J. Bennett 
as the Democratic candidate and put 
out one of its own, Attorney Dean Al- 
fange. That appeared to increase the 
chances of the Republicans, who nomi- 
nated Thomas E. Dewey by acclama- 
tion. All candidates promised support 
of the Administration war program, 
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WAR FRONTS 





New Ally 


The first South American nation and 
the 3lst United Nation has gone to 
war against Germany and Italy. It is 
Brazil, bigzer in area than the United 
States, and with a population of more 
than 40,000,000. Like all save two of 
the American Republics, Brazil broke 
diplomatic relations with the Axis after 
Pearl Harbor. She suffered patiently 
while submarines sank 13 Brazilian 
ships. But when they downed six 
coastal vessels within a week, President 
Getulio Vargas, powerfully backed by 
his people, declared war. Immediately 
non-warring American Republics, in- 
cluding rigidly neutral Argentina, be- 
gan according Brazil non-belligerent 
status. (Which means her warships 
can use their harbors, etc.) Brazil of- 
fers the United Nations a strategic po- 
sition on the South American “hump” 
about 2,000 miles from the African 
“hump” held by Axis-dominated Vichy 
France. Because japan committed no 
aggression against her, Nippon and 
Brazil are still at peace. 





Russia: North and South 


The decisive battle of 1942 rages on 
in Russia—with our ally still taking the 
worst of it. 

Caucasus. The Germans last week 
smashed to Mozdok, only 55 miles west 
of Grozny oil wells. At their present 
rate, unless held, they will cut the 
southern Caucasus from the rest of Rus- 
sia by November. Alpine troops are in 
position to scale Caucasian mountain 
passes. Novorossisk, Black Sea naval 
base, still stands but is virtually en- 
circled. To back up the Caucasus, the 
British named Gen. Henry Maitland 
Wilson as commander of a new army in 
Iran. 

Stalingrad. The fate of this key Volga 
city hangs in the balance. Attacking 
from southwest and northwest, Ger- 
man forces are 40 miles from the city, 
with an army estimated at 750,000. 
Stalingrad’s defenders are fighting des- 
perately, have smashed some German 
spearheads. But they are outnumbered 
in men and machines; and Stalingrad, 
lacking Moscow’s “feeder network” of 
roads and railroads, is strategically less 
defensible than the capital proved. 

At Rzhev. Far to the north, 130 miles 
northwest of Moscow, Gen. Gregory K. 
Zhukov, recently named Stalin’s Vice 
Commissar for Defense, is running an 
offensive which has smashed forward 30 
miles to the outskirts of Rzhev. During 
two weeks of fighting on the Rzhev sali- 


22, 1941 
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Russia: Dividing South and North 


ent, the Russians claim to have killed 
47,000 Germans. But the northern of- 
fensive, whatever its success, is consid- 
ered too late to influence the southern 
front. 


A 


China: Tide’s Return 


That the great tide of China’s hu- 
manity could not be dammed forever by 
the Jap has been a foregone conclu- 
sion, but whether the tide would turn 
in months, years or centuries has been 
in question. Today there are faint stir- 
rings of a turning tide. The Jap may 
be pulling back; American airplanes 
may have given China just the new 
fighting vigor she needs; or it might 
be a combination of the two. Whatever 
the reason, China has been one bright 
spot on the United Nations map. In 
the past few weeks they have retaken 
15 towns in the Chekiang-Kiangsi Prov- 
ince area, and have cleared 165 miles 
of the Nanchang-Hangchow railway of 
Japs. ‘ 

The Chinese began their most im- 
portant conquest by retaking Linchwan 
(Fuchow) in Kiangsi. Nanchang itself 
is almost encircled. Then, striking 
northeast, Chinese stormed to the outer 
defenses of Chishien in Chekiang, 
where is an airfield prepared long ago 
for American bombers—a field only 800 
miles from industrial Japan.- The Chi- 
nese are also battering at Lishui further 
east, an air base second only to Chu- 
shien. 


cm 


European Theater 


A new convoy of American men 
(mostly airmen) and materials, so large 
it had to disembark at several ports, has 
arrived in Britain. Adding to the repu- 


































































PATHFINDER i 
tation, Flying Fortresses attacked Rot- mt 
terdam while the R.A.F. and Red hie 
Force hit Germany from two sides, }, 
five daylight bombing raids, our Foy. ss 
ress fliers have not lost a plane. 
Solomons: Attack Repulsed , 

Now that the United States ha | 
Guadalcanal and Tulagi, of the 5, u 
mon Islands group, in its hand 


learned. Two things taught them. 

Marines on Makin. Makin is the sm. 
northern island of the British-owned 
Jap-held Gilbert group, northeast of the 
Solomons. Onto Makin one dark high; 
swept a contingent of Marine Raider: 
led by Lieut. Col. Evans F. Carlson 
with Maj. James Roosevelt, the Pres- 
ident’s eldest son second in command 
In 40 hours of fighting they killed 3) 
but two of 350 Japs on the island. \a 
jor Roosevelt, who was under fire {ro 
Jap snipers, later disclosed that our « 
losses were “one to 10,” compared wit 
the-Japs’. The Marines destroyed a s 
plane base, three radio stations, and 
1,010 gallons of aviation gas, while ou 
naval units sank a 3,500-ton trans; 
and a 1,000-ton patrol boat. 

Solomon Attack Repulsed. While the 
Marines were landing on Makin, othe: 
Marines had the situation well in hand 
in the Solomons. A force of 700 Japs 
who tried to land behind their lines 
was wiped out, with 670 dead and the 
rest prisoners. Of our Marines, 28 were 
killed. But this was just exploratory {0 
the Jap attempt to reconquer the Solo- 
mons, an attempt which Vice Adm. 
Robert L. Ghormley and General Mac- 
Arthur anticipated. Soon it came: a big 
Jap invasion fleet headed for Guadal- 
canal and Tulagi. 

It was met by Army Flying Fortresses 
and Ghormley’s naval planes. 1!) 
Fortresses scored four hits on a big Jap 
plane carrier; naval planes “severely 
damaged” the small carrier Ryuzyo, an‘ 
hit a cruiser and battleship. Three other 
Jap ships were hit. When a force 0! 
Jap planes attacked Guadalcanal, 2! 
were shot down. Meantime, the mail 
Jap fleet was still headed for the island: 
probably coming from Truk, in t! 
Carolines. We whipped into them, anc 
another seven Jap ships were eithic 
bombed or torpedoed. The Jap flee! 
turned tail and ran. We had won thi 
second round of the Solomons batt 

Milne Bay. Meantime, the Japs : 
New Guinea made a landing at Mil 
Bay, on the southwest coast, below P 
Moresby. But General MacArthur \ 
expecting them. Our planes went a!' 
them, like terriers after rats. Unit 
Nations troops engaged them in grow 
combat, which is continuing. If the 9 
hold this base they may outflank Por' 
Moresby. 


means to hold them. So the Japs hay, ( 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 








U. S. at War 


Seven months ahead of schedule the 
mightiest battleship ever built, the 45,- 
400-ton Iowa, was launched at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. She is one of 6 
under construction... ® Port battalions, 
formed under the Army Transportation 
Corps, Services of Supply, to operate 
overseas ports and handle American 
military shipments, will go into training 
at Indiantown Gap, Pa....@ Adm. 
Emory S. Land, Maritime Commission, 
asserted that “the shipbuilding boys are 
going to town” and have increased their 
output “considerably more” than 12% per 
cent since Dec. 7... At Camden, 
N. ]., the aircraft carrier Independence, 
whose keel was laid as a cruiser and 
was later converted, was sent down the 
ways, the second carrier launched since 
Pearl Harbor. 


People 


All Britain mourned the untimely 
death of 39-year-old Duke of Kent, 
youngest hrother of the King of —— 
land, killed in a plane crash in Scotland. 
The Duke, en route to Iceland, was in 
active service as Air Commodore of the 
R.A.F....@ Stephen Horthy, 38, son 
of Hungarian Regent Adm. Nicholas 
Horthy, and designated successor of his 
father, was reported killed in air combat 
on the Russian front...@® Rev. Kurt 
Molzahn, 47-year-old Philadelphia pas- 
tor, was declared guilty of conspiracy 
to violate the Espionage Act and was 
sentenced to 10 years in Federal prison. 
Gerhard Wilhelm Kunze, former head 
of the German-American Bund and co- 
conspirator, was given 15 years... ® 
Herbert Karl Friedrich Bahr, 29, Ger- 
man-born and American-educated, was 
convicted as a German spy. 

° e ° 


National 


U. S. Public Health Service is carry- 
ng out a program to provide blood 
plasma for civilian casualties from 
enemy action. Plasma units will be 
kept available at hospitals... @ Selec- 
tive Service warned married men with 

wife only and not engaged in essential 

uw work to expect induction... ® 
New York the state convention of the 
\merican Labor Party nominated Dean 
\lfange, Tammany organization Demo- 
rat, for Governor. 
2 ° o 


Foreign 


Tying the courts and the Nazi party 
re Closely and bringing the machin- 
y of the law more directly under his 
n control, Hitler appointed Dr. Otto 
Georg Thierack as Reich Minister of 
stice, giving him power to set aside 





existing statutes to execute “national 
socialist justice.” 


Appointing of other 
Nazi henchmen to key positions suggests 
a sweeping reorganization of justice ad- 
ministration and a tightening of Nazi 





Acme 
Killed in Active Service 


Kent: 


party grip on Germany ...©@ Switzer- 
land, traditional haven of refugees, has 
been forced by the flood of foreigners 
to place restrictions on entries ... ® 
Aroused by the new German reign of 
terror Yugoslav patriots have formed an 
“execution corps” pledged tre kill all 
traitorous officials who aid the Axis. 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. DENDEX 
CO., Dept. 30-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
C.0.D. if you prefer, pay $1.00 plus postage. 


4 WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


WHERE was the source of knowledge 
chat made it possible for the ancients 


to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 

wer. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
fei from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe E,1.¥. 


She ROSICRUCIANS 
GanJose (AMORC) California 





























29 105 STOP TOBACCO? 


WANT TO 

Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make yourself free 
and happy with Tobacco ner. 
Not a substitute, not habit forming. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
jurious effect of tobacco 


and of a treatment which | FREE 
bas relieved many men. BOOK 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 

193 Ciayton Sta., St. Louis, Mo, 


Beware of Chronic Ailments 


FREE BOOK—To Sufferers 


If afflicted with Colon and Rectal troubles, 
or Stomach conditions, write today for large 
122-page FREE BOOK. McCleary Clinic, 
982 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 











Does School Days Mean Word Daze? 


SEND THEM TO SCHOOL WITH A— 









NO. 106-D 


Universal Dictionary 


New, ready-reference edition, dozens of 
time-saving exclusive features. Spelling, 
pronunciation, etymology of about 83,000 


| English words, phrases, 6,000 articles, etc. 


Bound in heavy buckram., 
No. 16-D Regular Edition........ $1.98 


No. 17-D Thumb-indexed Edition... $2.19 


These dictionaries are not published by the orig- 
inal Publishers of Webster’s Dictionary or by their 
successors. 


Funk & Wagnalls Standard |/// 74, ae / ff. 
et AL a7 : 44 / / in U3. 


Webster's Quiz Kids Dictionary 


A modern dictionary of 40,000 entries, 16 pages of bio- 
graphical sketches and pictures of radio’s famed Quiz Kids, 
16 challenging Quiz pages, keyed to authentic answers. 
of colored maps. Supplements of Synonyms and Antonyms, Com- 
merce and Law, Forms of Address, Cloth bound, tinted edges. 
Quiz Kids photographic Jacket. 


: ea $1.00 


32 pages 







PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C, 

Enclosed is $...... for which please send me the 
following books which I have checked below: 

{[] 106-D [] 16-D ] 17-D 

Name 
BES cecvecccccescceses 
City O6aGd. «+ seccsskn 
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MISSOURI— 


ig iia git matin 


“Show Me” State Has Shown The World 


Missouri Firsts 

% Thespian Hall in Boonville is the 
oldest theater building west of the Al- 
leghenies. 


% The Regiment of Dragoons, or- 
ganized at Jefferson Barracks in August, 
1833, was the first cavalry unit in the 
U. S. Army. 


% In St. Louis in the spring of 1917 
the Army established its first balloon 
school. 

% Jai-Alai was first played in this 
country at the World’s Fair at St. Louis 
in 1904, 


% Washington University’s School of 
Law, St. Louis, was the first to admit 
women students, of which Phoebe W. 
Cousins of the class of 1871 was the first 
woman graduate. 


% The first lung removal in the 
annals of surgery was performed by 
Dr. Evarts Graham, operating at the 
Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, 1933. 


% Something strictly new in racing 
was introduced in St. Louis in 1909— 
a dirigible balloon race. There were 
four entries, which was the absolute 
maximum, inasmuch as there were no 
more dirigible balloons in the United 
States. 


% The first miniature city was built 
at Springfield, Mo., in 1925. Called 
Lilliputian City, or Tiny Town, it con- 


sists of 1,200 structures, built on an 
exact scale of one inch to a foot, com- 
plete with water mains, electric light, 
etc. 


% The world’s first school of journal- 
ism, with separate faculty anddaboratory 
equipment, was established at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1908 by Walter 
Williams. 


% The first osteopathy school was 
chartered in 1892 at Kirksville, Mo. 


% The ice cream cone is believed to 
have made its first appearance at the St. 
Louis Exposition of 1904. 


% Also at the St. Louis Exposition 
of 1904 was held the first olympic 
celebration. 


¥% Springfield, Mo., has “the first and 
only federal cemetery in the United 
States to contain the graves of both 
Union and Confederate soldiers.” 


% First paper published in the Show 
Me State was the Missouri Gazette, 
brought out in St. Louis on July 12, 
1808, by Joseph Charles. 


¥% Missouri's first theatrical produc- 
tions were given on the night of Jan- 
uary 6, 1815, by a “group of St. Louis 
young gentlemen” in a St. Louis build- 
ing which had served successively as 
blacksmith shop, church, and court- 
house. The opening bill was The School 
for Authors and The Budget of Blund- 
ers. Four years Jater the people of St. 





—In a Nutshell — 


Missouri, the Show Me State, ranks 18th 
in the nation by area, 10th by population. 
Its 69,520 square miles—3,000 more than 
the whole of New England—have 3,784,664 
inhabitants. There are nearly 1,000 miles 
of navigable waterway. Jefferson City, with 
24,268 residents, is the Capital, while St. 
Louis, with a census of 816,048 is the 
state’s largest city. There are 20 other 
cities whose population exceeds 10,000. 

a Missouri's motto is 
“Salus Populi Suprema 
Lex Esto,” “Let the 
Welfare of the People 
be the Supreme Law.” 
The state’s official rep- 
resentative in the bird 
kingdom is the Blue- 
bird, while the Haw- 
thorne is the state 
flower. 

Corn is Missouri’s leading crop, followed 
by winter wheat, oats, potatoes, and to- 
bacco, with cotton in the southeast counties. 
Natural resources include extensive deposits 
of coal and lead, and large quantities of 
zinc, Portland cement, grindstones, pig iron, 
copper, barite, blue and white lead, lime- 
stone, sandstone, granite, and silver. There 
are stockyards pa packing plants, flour and 
feed mills, butter and cheese factories, 





Missouri 





printing establishments, machine shops, and 
factories making the famous corn cob pipe. 

Forrest C. Donnell is Governor of the 
Show Me State, assisted by a bicameral 
legislature of 35 senators and 150 repre- 
sentatives. Frank G. Harris is President of 
the Senate, Morris E. Osborn Speaker of 
the House. Missouri is represented in Con- 
gress by Senators Bennett Champ Clark and 





Senator Clark Senator Truman 


Harry S. Truman, and Representatives Mil- 
ton A. Romjue, William L. Nelson, Richard 
M. Duncan, C. Casper Bell, Joseph B. 
Shannon, Philip A. Bennett, Dewey Short, 
Clyde Williams, Clarence Cannon, Orville 
Zimmerman, John B. Sullivan, Walter C, 
Ploeser, and John J. Cochran. 


Roll Call of the States 
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Louis got their first theater building , 
frame structure seating 600, built |, 
Isaac H. Griffith, and called the \.. 
Theater. 


% Missouri was the first of the 
States to free her slaves. 


% Missouri can boast the first s 
university west of the Mississippi; | 
the oldest school of college rank, |, 
St. Louis University; the first ¢ 
school, Lindenwood; the first co-ed 
cational institution, Culver-Stockton: ¢};, 
first kindergarten in America, oper 
by Susan Elizabeth Blow in St. Loui 
1873, and the world’s first manual tr: 
ing school, begun in St. Louis by Ca! 
Milton Woodward in 1880. 


% The St. Francis Xavier mission 
established in 1700-03 in what is now 
St. Louis, was Missouri's first whit 
settlement. 










he 


Did You Know That— 
% The Eads bridge across the \is- 


sissippi is said to accomodate mor 
freight cars than any other in the wor! 


% It is often said that “the Missouri 
mule won the first World War.” 


% There are nearly 200 kinds « 
Hawthorne, the state flower, in \Mis- 
souri, only one of which, Crataegus n 
lis, is the official species. 


% Of all the Civil War's battles and 
skirmishes, 1,162 or 11 per cent wer 
fought in Missouri, more than in any 
other State except Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. Missouri herself was of divided 
opinion on the issues of the conflict, 
giving 40,000 troops to the Confederacy 
and 110,000 to the Union. 





Noted Missourians 


Here are a few of Missouri’s sons and 
daughters: Mark Twain, Gen. John J. 
(“Black Jack”) Pershing, George Wash- 
ington Carver, William Pope McArthur, 
Tex Rickard, Courtney Ryley Coop: 
Thomas Hart Benton, Victor Clarenc: 
Vaughan, Ginger Rogers, Samuel Clay 
Hildreth, Marion Talley, Rupert 
Hughes, Glenn Frank, James Cas! 
Penney, F. W. Taussig, Bernarr Mc 
Fadden, Cole Younger, Robert Dalton 
and Jesse Woodson James, John James 
Audubon, Wallace Beery, George 
Bingham, Francis P. Blair, Richard 
Parks Bland, Winston Churchill, Champ 
Clark, Waiter Disney, James Buchana' 
Eads, Eugene Field, Ulysses S. Grant 
Fannie Hurst, Rose O'Neill, Nelli 
Tayloe Ross, Zebulon Pike, Sterling 
Price, Joseph Pulitzer, Thomas Jefferso: 
See, Harlow Shapley, Sara Teasdak 
Augustus Thomas, George G. Vest 
Harold Bell Wright, and Walter Wil- 
liams. 
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We Grow More Sugar 
[he rationing of sugar on the present 
basis is to be continued for at least the 
first nine months of 1943, largely as a 
iatter of precaution against a further 
cutting off of imports from the West 
Indies. For the United States is grow- 
i a fi ur more of its own, and some sugar 
men have been asking for abandonment 
f rationing so that stock can be moved 
from their everflowing warehouses. 
[he July crop report indicated in- 
eases Of 16 per cent for beet and 12 
r cent for cane sugar over the last 
five-year average. The estimated pro- 
duction of the sugar beet crop for this 
year is 1,860,000 tons; of the domestic 
cane crop, 500,000 tons. 
Since in a normal year America con- 
sumes 6,800,000 tons of sugar, that 
ould leave 4,440,000 tons to be im- 
ported. Ordinarily 4,800,000 tons are 
imported from Cuba, Puerto Rico, Ha- 
ii and the Philippines. The 900,000 
s from the Philippines will be miss- 
ing, but the normal supply of 900,000 
tons is expected from Hawaii, while the 
mount from the Caribbean countries 
will depend on the chances of shipping. 
The 1942 consumption, as restricted, 
has been estimated at 4,800,000 tons. 
fhe stock en hand forecast for January 
1, next, in the United States, Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, is 5,816,000 tons—which 
would be more than enough for 1943 
on the basis of this year’s consumption 
rate. Moreover, by switching to grain 
instead of sugar for alcohol for muni- 
tions another 1,000,000 tons of sugar 
were made available for consumption. 
All of which makes the sugar outlook a 
little sweeter than it was. 


RNR 


Farm and Business Briefs 

q In July the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration purchased $137,900,000 
vorth of foodstuffs, for allied nations 
nd other requirements. Included was 
an initial purchase of two tons of de- 


hy drated beef. 


§ During the year ended March 1 
1942 U. S. land values rose seven per 
cent. Since that date values have risen 
only in the Pacific and Mountain divi- 


sions, and there only slightly. 


€ To further activity in dehydration 

t vegetables the Bureau of Agricultural 

Chemistry and Engineering will demon- 

strate new methods at two schools, one 

t Albany, Cal., and the other at Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


@ As a result of the war about 10 
per cent of the retailers in Great Britain 
ve gone out of business. 


@ The common ragweed, detested by 


| hay fever sufferers, is valuable in to- 


bacco raising. If the weeds are allowed 
to grow on the land between tobacco 
crops, says an authority, a very high 
class of tobacco can be produced. 





BUSINESS 





National Spending Record 


In their spending the American 
people appear to be competing with 
their Government, which is itself spend- 
ing money faster than any other gov- 


Random Statistics 


ORE than three-fourths of all 
the home dwelling units in the 

United States are equipped with 
electric lights... @ Fuel oil and 
other petroleum products furnish the 

principal heating fuel for one out of 
everv 10 homes in this country... @ 

Careless use of matches, cigarettes or 
other smoking equipment has been 
the leading cause of fires during the 

last 10 years. It is estimated that 

by Gem, 

with a loss of $174,979,768 ... @> 
American inventiveness has reache "1 

a new peak, figures from the National 

Inventors Council, an agency under 

the Department of Commerce, in- 

dicate. Dr. Charles F. Kettering, 
Council chairman, says that so far 
91,823 suggestions have been sub- 
mitted to the Council ...@ Con- 
servation techniques developed by 

the Army Ordnance Department are 

expected to save 62,000,000 pounds 
of tin and aluminum during 1942 

and 1943, 


1,238,275 fires were set 





And 


ernment at any time in all history. 


to date the private spenders appear to 


have the edge. 

It has been figured by Government 
economists that American consumers 
spent during the first half of this year, 
for all purposes, $39,900,000,000, while 
the Government was handing out checks 
for only $24,500,000,000, In the same 
period capital expenditures by private 
business totaled some $6,000,000,000. 

But with the WPB clamping down 
more and more on production of con- 
sumer goods, and with the war effort 
growing daily in volume the scales are 
turning. For the second half of this year 
it has been estimated that the people’s 
spending will be about $38,100,000,000 
while the Government’s will mount to 
$38,500,000,000. Private capital ex- 
penditures in the same period are ex- 
pected to drop to $4,000,000,000. 

These figures indicate a total U. S. 
spending in 1942 of $151,000,000,000, 
which will be at least $30,000,000,000 
more than the national income for the 
year. Total spending last year was 
$119,500,000,000, and for 1940 it was 
$97,100,000,000. 
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LEARN SPANISH! 


Be ready for a Seuth American boom. You 
ean learn Spanish, reading and speaking, 
by ha i Easy Method. You can do it by 
mall. Low cost. Pay as you progress. Write 
teday for information and FREE SAMPLE 
LESSON. Ne obligation. 


INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
550 W. Lafayette Bivd. Detroit, Mich. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion ; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one » 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; 

many cases almost as well as with natural tooth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear ofa dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists f your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on eub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous tria!] box. (c) 1. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2902-1, ELMIRA, N, Y. 


HEAR 


BUY AMAZING BLESSING HEARING 
AID FROM MAKER! LESS THAN $60 


The low price of this marvelous new Blessing 
3-Tube Crystal Hearing Aid is made possible 
because we have decided to bring it within the 
reach of every sufferer by eliminating the 
“frills’’ of expensive offices, and the commis- 
sions of high-pressure salesmen! Only finest 
materials, workmanship, and experienced en- 
gineering used! Comparable instruments cost up 
to twice as much and more! Send your name 
and address for FREE BOOKLET. No salesman 
will call. 


BLESSING HEARING AID CO. 
Dept.C-3 Peabody, Mass. 


RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 


Why continue to suffer the agonizing 
een pains of these diseases when the usual 
_ remedies have failed? Learn about a 
new trustworthy, modern, non-sur- 
gical treatment method. This mar- 
velous treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 6300, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Skin Sufferers 


FREE 32 PAGE BOOK telling how simple use ea 
Product from the Earth released hundreds 
from the misery of Psoriasis, Eczema, Athletes Footy 
Acne, lich, Open Sores and Poison Oak. Address De- 
partment 61, P.O. Box 310, Berkeley, California, , 
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Cut Me Out! 


If You 
Want To Make Money 


HE cost of first aid equipment, 

civilian defense supplies, relief 
and religious work—say nothing of 
the increased cost of living—need 
not worry you. Become PATH- 
FINDER’S authorized representa- 
tive in your community and let our 
big Cash Commissions — Monthly 
Bonus plan help you. No experi- 
ence necessary—pleasant part or 
full time work. No charge for par- 
ticulars or supplies. Write today to 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
RULURURRERRRRURERERERERREEEEREE 
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EDITORIAL 


American Rangers 

HE old American spirit is with us 
T yet. A spark of electric action ig- 
nites it, and the flare is quick and hot. 
After the great exploit at Dieppe, where 
American Rangers by the side of Brit- 
ish Commandos charged into the very 
teeth of German fortifications and 
fought for a day on French soil, hun- 
dreds of American youths flocked to 
recruiting offices seeking to join the 
Rangers. 

The name Rangers was well chosen. 
Since early Colonial days it has stood 
for daring, adventure and romance and 
high purpose. Rogers’ Rangers in New 
England performed almost incredible 
exploits in the endless and trackless for- 
ests as they protected His Majesty's 
colonies from the Indians and French. 
Though Major Robert Rogers remained 
on the side of the King in the Revolu- 
tion, after having fought for the Dey 
of Algiers, he had made the name Ran- 
gers stand for something. 

Among the various Rangers in our 
history the Texas Rangers deserve much 
of the credit for giving the name the 
meaning it has today—a synonym of 
courage, determination and swift enter- 
prise in the interest of law and order— 
and it is a safe bet that some of those 
irrepressible Texans were in the van- 
guard at Dieppe. There are many Ran- 
gers of poetry, of stories and pictures, 
who go about performing wonderful 
deeds in righting wrongs, protecting 
the innocent and punishing the wicked. 
Every American boy has thrilled at the 
feats of these glamorous Rangers, and 
become a Ranger in imagination. 

Now we actually have American Ran- 
gers, at the very top of daring in the 
greatest of all exploits, and in the face 
of tremendous opposition and evil. No 
wonder stout-hearted American youths 
want to be Rangers. 


q 


Swearing 

WEARING, it appears, is natural 
S and healthful, a helpful reaction 
toward an untoward event; a safety 
blow-off of suddenly generated and con- 
centrated emotion which relieves and 
relaxes, like the popping up of the lid 
over fiercely boiling water and steam. 
It prevents internal explosions and rup- 
tures. 

Such seems to be the general idea of 
Dr. M. F. A. Montagu, of the Hahne- 
























Bendago in El Universal, Ecuador 
Good Neighboring Works Both Ways 


mann Medical College, as expressed in 
the Journal of Psychiatry. Specifically, 
Dr. Montagu said; 


Swearing, laughter and weeping 
have in common the function of acting 
as relief valves for sudden surges of 
energy which require the appropriate 
form of expression, the ultimate func- 


tion of these separate activities bein 
the reestablishment of a state o 


esychophysical balance in the person. 


It hardly needs to be added that such 
swearing does not imply blasphemy. In 
fact, the words don’t matter. A perfect 
lady’s “Well!” may be more electricall 
charged than an old salt’s crustiest oat 
lightly spoken. As Mark Twain pointed 
out long ago, what comes from a cat 
when his tail is stepped on is “cat pro- 
fanity.” As an adequate expression, it 
would be hard to beat. 
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Men’s work clothing, announced the 
WPB, “will have fewer pockets, fewer 
buttons and buckles.” Which will be a 
distinct advantage to their wives. There 
will be fewer buttons to go on during 
the day, and fewer pockets to go 
through at night. 
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Under the Dome 


“Under the Dome,” appearing in 4) 
week’s PATHFINDER, is greatest impro 
ment in your magazine. 


Harold J. Kittsle, 
Cedarburg, Wis. 





o o a 


Congratuiations to you for the additioy 
of such a useful page of information a) 
comments as that on the second page of 
the current issue, “Under the Dome.” | 
have hitherto paid quite large subscripti:,,, 
for special letters, etc., for similar new, 


fm A. Oates 
Miami, Fla. 


British Vice-Consu| 

Roll Call of the States 
I want to tell you how much I have « 
joyed your “Roll Call of the States.” ©), 
gets a great deal of information as we! 
as pleasure from the articles, and I, {:; 
one, have learned many things new abou 
states I thought I knew fairly well. I am 
hoping you will soon be giving the stat 
of Washington. I am particularly interest. 
in that beautiful state and want to know 
more about it. 


Brodhead, Wis. 





Sara A. Loomis 


Submarines 


What is the distance the submarine can 
travel from its base? I imagine, of course 
it must be tethered to some reasonabl) 
convenient base of supplies. What the |: 
reader can’t understand (and this is not 
intended as any criticism of the Navy . 
any other department of the government 
is how so many submarines can maintai 
themselves so near our shores when all t!. 
countries of this continent, but two, are 
with the Allied Nations . . . The convoy 
system, while vitally necessary, is cost!) 
and takes from other services vessels 1 
quired for war transportation. It would 
seem if the bases on this side could |. 
located and destroyed, as we no doubt have 
ample power to do over here, it would be 
the end of this raiding. 

Lynne K. Lewis 
Dingman’s Ferry, Pa. 

[Long-range submarines can cruise from 18,000 t 
25,000 miles, though those in the 25,000-mile cla 
are presumably few. This range would permit U-boat 
to make the long 8,000-mile round trip between the 
Nazi-held coast of Europe and the Caribbean, and st 
cruise 10,000 miles in American waters. Betwee 
French-owned ports in western Africa, suspected | 
some experts as being used by German U-boats, 4 
Brazil is only a short 2,000-mile cruise for a sub 
Already British and American Intelligence work ha 
cracked U-boat supply rings in the Americas. B 
American bases are not essential to long-range sub 
The convoy is still the best anti-sub weapon. Co 
voying, made possible by our growing convoy vesse 
fleet, has within the past month diminished the sub 
marine toll in our offshore waters. U-boats have bee: 
driven to the South Atlantic, where the problem ca 
also be solved with convoys.—Ed.] 


Room for Cooperation 

Radio and newspaper discussions and 
advertisements on the question of produc- 
ing synthetic rubber from farm or petro- 
leum products have the appearance 0! 
vicious propaanda; each group striving t 
obtain a monopoly tor its process. It is 
impossible for any one plant to produc’ 
enough to meet the requirements of tlic 
United States alone. Let the petroleum 
interests have their plants in the oil an 
coal districts. The deahen rocess can | 
cate in the vast agricultural space. Suc! 
a plan will reduce the danger of total stop- 
page of rubber manufacture. 
Polo, Iil. J. C. Jones 
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Handy Guide 


How many times have you wondered 
w many jars you should sterilize to 
eserve @ bushel of peaches, or how 
many quarts of cherries you ought to 
buy in order to fill twenty quart jars? 
‘perience has taught us that it can be 
bother, and quite a problem, to figure 
these things without some sort of 
ide. Here are some pertinent facts 
that come in handy around the canning 
chen about this time of the year. 
you can buy fruit in bulk you 
ght to know that one bushel of apples 
eighs 50 pounds; a bushel of peaches 
eighs the same; a bushel of pears 
ighs 58 pounds; one peck of plums, 
{ pounds; there are four cups to one 
uart of berries; five cups to a quart of 
herries. 
For one canned quart of the follow- 
g fruit you will need these amounts: 
pples, 7 to 8, or 2% pounds; peaches, 
to 10, or 2 to 2% pounds; pears, 5 to 6, 
2 to 2% pounds; plums, 24 to 32, or 
|'2 to 2 pounds; berries, 5 cups or 1% to 
pounds; cherries, 6 cups or 1% 
2 pounds. 


LT 


B. & O.’s Amy 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company has done a bit of pioneering 
| employing its personnel. It was the 
first road to accept women as passen- 
ver representatives and now has seven. 
Besides these, there are other women in 
variety of outstanding or unusual posi- 
ons, some of whom are serving through 
heir second World War. Among these 
jovial Amy Fisher who operates a 
1an-size steam-hammer in the Mt. 
lare B. & O. shops at Baltimore, Md. 
During the last war when women 
itriotically became railroad “men,” 
lling jobs that hitherto weren’t even 
( ntioned i in the same breath with “wo- 
in, a young girl started threading 
Its at the B. & O. shops, Locust 
int, Baltimore. And Amy Fisher 
ked her work among _boilermakers, 
ectric welders, yard workers, black- 
iiths and drill press oper: ators. The 
npany liked their ambitious and effi- 
nt Amy, too, and at the end of the 

r they kept her on, transferred her to 
larger Mt. Clare blacksmith shop. 

he had already been advanced to 
eam-hammer operator and is serving 
er company and her country through a 
cond World War in that position. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


(Title Registered ) 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 





Now the steam-hammer is not a fr ag- 
ile gadget shaped to a woman’s hands, 
which are not “large and sinewy,” nor 
are Amy's arms brawny with muscles 
“strong as iron bands,” but the piston 
responds smoothly to the Amy-touch on 
the lever. “All you need is to show me 





Amy Fisher Plies the Steam-Hammer 


a sample of what you want me to make,” 


says Amy Fisher, “and youll have it as 
fast as I can turn it out.” 

Amy is a person who gets along 
well with her fellow workers. She likes 
working with the men in the shops who 
are as much at ease with her as with a 
sister. Their wives invite her to dinner, 
send goodies to her at the shop. Says 
her foreman: “She has a fine record. She 
is always on the job and never late. She 
doesn’t lose time, and we've found her 
a good worker. She is friendly with the 
men with whom she works, but digni- 
fied withal, and all the men respect her. 
She works with confidence.” 

A part of Amy’s confidence is her 
firm belief in “Safety First.” She wears 
overalls, leggings and a protective cov- 
ering on her head. While she works 
(they were removed for the photograph) 
there is one large fender over her head 
and another between her and the ham- 
mer to protect the lower part of her 
body from the heat of the steam. 


rr 


Don-Jan-Yu 


Here is the mouth-watering fish recipe 
for steamed filet of flounder with eggs, 
from “New Chinese Recipes,” that we 
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promised last week. It is a tasty way to 
incorpor: ate fish in your menus. 

Cut in one-half inch thick slivers and 
place in a shallow casserole or bakin 
dish two pounds filet of flounder, 
Sprinkle over and blend in thoroughly 
one tablespoon oil or melted fat; one 
tablespoon cornstarch; one teaspoon soy 
sauce. Finely dice and add one table- 
spoon scallions; one tablespoon green 
pepper. Beat together four eggs; one 
cup water or chic ken bouillon; two tea- 
spoons salt; dash of pepper and pour 
over fish mixture. In a deep frying ~~ 
or kettle with a tightly fitting cover 
place water one-half inch deep. On a 
trivet or rack deep enough to hold dish 
over water, place the dish containing fish 
mixture. Cover kettle tightly and steam 
over a low flame for about one hour. 
Serve immediately with hot, boiled rice. 
Serves four. 


a 


Household Hints 


q Try a dash of cinnamon on cold 
watermelon. 


q Custards can be enhanced by 
bay leaf boiled in the milk. 


G To prevent crushing fill a hat 
crown with tissue paper and store the 
hat on its brim in its own box. 


@ Pins and needles are made of vital 
wartime metal so have pincushions or 
special receptacles for keeping them 


q Sharpen needles with an emery 
bag for longer service. 


q Buy washable materials for slip 
covers and be sure that the guarantee 
of washability carries a statement as to 
resistance to shrinkage. 


q Too much heat kills yeast. When 
dissolving yeast for baking, be sure the 
liquid is lukewarm, about 80 degrees F. 


G@ One of the best and Jeast expen- 
sive sources of food energy is bread 


g To pan vegetables melt two table- 
spoons of fat for each quart of pre- 
pared vegetables in a heavy, flat pan. 
Add the vegetable and cover to retain 
steam. Cook until tender, but not 
mushy. 


q To wash nylon curtains squeeze 
them in a mild soap and water a 
Rinse in lukewarm water and roll in a 
turkish towel to remove moisture. They 
need not be ironed. 
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RELIGION 





War Workers’ Church 


A problem in booming defense areas 
is not only to find housing for war work- 
ers, but houses of God for them. The 
Episcopal Diocese of Maryland is begin- 
ning a venture which not only attacks 
the problem locally but which estab- 
lishes a bold precedent in interdenomi- 
nationalism. The diocese will erect a 
$7,000 building as a temporary church 
and parish house for workers at the 

reat Maryland airplane plants of the 
Glenn L. Martin Company. The salary 
of a clergyman and other church ex- 
penses wiil be met Ly the Committee on 
Work in Industrial Areas of the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


But the church at Martin’s will be 
one with a striking difference. It will 
minister to the entire area, with all Epis- 
copalians as communicant members. 
More than that, non-Episcopalians living 
in the area may join the church and be- 
come active members without withdraw- 
ing from their own communions. If 
the service of any special denomination 
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9142 and 9143—Brother-and-Sister suits accept the hard 
wear of school and playtime. Sizes 2 to 6. Number 9142— 
Size 4, 13, yds. 35 in, fabric; skirt, 1 yd.; Number 9143— 4134 
Size 4, jacket, 1%% yds. 35 in. fabric and trousers, %% yd. 


Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). 


Street, New York, N. Y. 


The new Fall 
and Winter Pattern Book is 10 cents, Address all orders 
to PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 17th 


is desired, a minister of that communion 
will be cailed in to officiate at the serv- 
ice, so that the traditions of no group 
be violated. 

The plan has the approval of Bishop 
Edward T. Helfenstein of Maryland, 
and the support of the Maryland Coun- 
cil of Churches and Christian Education. 
When other denominations interested in 
the plan assume responsibilities for other 
ret sen areas among war workers, 
the same interchange of pastors will be 
observed. Meantime the Council is 
working out a plan for “chaplains” for 
defense housing areas. 





Catholics on War 


Recently 93 Protestant leaders spoke 
their minds on the moral issues of the 
war, and why the United Nations must 
fight and win it (PATHFINDER, Au- 
gust 29), Now 43 prominent Roman 
Catholics from Europe living in the 
United States and Canada have made 
as downright a declaration. “This war 
is not an economic or political war,” 
said the men whose names included 
Georges Thounis and Paul von Zeeland, 
former Prime Ministers of Belgium; Sir 
Phillip Gibbs, Jacques Maritain, Sigrid 
Undset and Henri de Kerillis, former 


and 32 to 42. Size 16, 4 yds. 35 in. fabric. 


48. Size 36, 37% yds. 39 in. fabric. 


39 in. fabric, 


blouse, 1% yds. 35 in. fabric. 
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4123—A clean-cut shirtwaister for the business girl. Sizes 14 to 20 
4106—Slim lines for the woman with ‘“‘weighty” problems, Sizes 34 to 


4134—“‘From desk to entertainment” frock—simple yet smart with in- y» 
teresting set-in skirt panels. Sizes 16 to 20 and 34 to 42. Size 16, 342 yds. hj 


4142—For the perfect home-maker, this new cotton frock with surplice 
bodice closing. Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 40. Size 16, 344 yds. 35 in. fabric. 


: 9154—A wartime favorite—the jumper outfit for office, school and 
campus wear. Sizes 10 to 16. Size 14, jumper, 
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PATHFINDER 


French ry ye “It is a war of civiliy, 
tion, and by virtue thereof, because j, 
involves spiritual and religious principle 
of the civilized order, it is a religious 
war, 

The signers approved aid to Russia. 
both as Christians and as statesmen. 
“The leaven of Christian forces eye, 
exists in this people,” it said, warniny 
only that in aiding Russia one mus 
guard against Communism “—which, 0; 
course, presents difficult problems. 
They stressed freedom of conscienc.. 
“The creeds which in the present stat, 
of religious disunity share souls’ al- 
legiance should be free to establish thei; 
rites, to preach their teachings, to shape 
souls, to exercise their apostolate, with 
out the civil authority’s mixing into thei, 
proper province.” They denounced anti- 
Semitism as anti-Christian. And the, 
looked for a post-war order which wou 
permit expression of both the ideas of 
“independence or autonomy and of in 
terdependence or solidarity.” 

To cure totalitarianism; the signe: 
say, we must “consider life in its total 
ordering,” and assert (1) the rights and 
liberties of the human person, and (2 
the necessity for the organization of 
these liberties at all levels of social life 
with an eye to the common good. 


Signed Up For Full-Time Service-— ——————— 
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SCIENCE & MEDICINE 


el 


Heart Disease 
Diseases of the heart, our greatest 
ingle cause of death, are taking a 
hter toll among people under 35; but 
reasing fatalities among older people 
have more than doubled the death rate 
m heart disease in the past 40 years. 
Latest Census Bureau figures show that 
ths from heart disease in 1940 to- 
tuled 385,141, to give a rate of 292.5. 
t only was this the greatest number 
leaths ever recorded from heart dis- 
e, but it was a big increase over the 


_—Needle Designs_—— 


Fill out your spare moments with easy handi- 
ike these ¢grisp lace edgings Crochet them to 
ill your linens. Number contains full details. 
>—-For your own enjoyment—this beautiful doll 

rate your bedroom or delight some little girl. 
ip odds and ends of left-over scraps. Number 
ins full details. 


| 
' 
| Price of each pattern 16c (in coins), Complete 
tructions are included in each pattern. Address 
| orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


death rate of 275.5 per 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1939. 

How the balance of heart disease 
deaths is shifting heavily toward the 
over-35 groups is indicated by compari- 
sons between the 1900 and 1940 death 
rates. In 1900, the death rate per 100,- 
000 for infants under one year was 
147.8; in 1940 it was 17.5. The death 
rates for persons five to 15 in 1900 and 
1940 were 23.3 and 8.0; for persons 25 


Science Facts 


ED LIGHT is the least attractive 

to insects and blue light the 
most attractive, an experiment by 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
shows. In the normal ranges, amber 
is 50 per cent less attractive than 
white light of the same candlepower 
...@ Public Health Service scientists 
have found the blood of some per- 
sons to be mildly antiseptic against 
meningitis germs ...@ Hercules 
Powder Co, researchers have found 
that a chemical from Southern pine, 
trade-named thanite (it is the thio- 
cyano-acetate of a secondary terpane 
alcohol), can be substituted for the 
imported poisons rotenone and pyre- 
thrura in sprays to kill flies and other 
insect pests... @ To replace rubber 
in raincoats and other rubberized 
fabrics, the Army is considering the 
use of Saflex, a synthetic resin of the 
vinyl acetal group, formerly used in 
safety glass. 


to 34, 43.4 and 29.7. But in the 35 to 
44 group, the rate was 80.8 in 1900 and 
is now 91.7. For those 55 to 64 it was 
414.1 in 1900, 713.5 in 1940. For those 
65 to 74, it was 957.3 in 1900, 1,723.5 
in 1940. 

In one way, these figures are a tribute 
to medical science. Fewer persons are 
being cut down by infectious diseases, 
while more are dying of the irresistible 
breakdown of the circulatory system. 
Males suffer more from heart disease 
than females, the compared rates being 
338.1 and 246.6. Negroes and Indians 
suffer less than whites. January, Feb- 
ruary, March and December are the 
months of highest heart disease fatali- 
ties. New Hampshire had the highest 
heart disease death rate, 414.2, and New 
Mexico the lowest, 121.5. 


www 


Inventions and Discoveries 

e At its Schenectady Research Lab- 
oratory, General Electric is building a 
machine which will speed electrons 
along at 100,000,000 volts, producing 
X-rays of the same power. Its principal 
part will be an electro-magnet weighing 
125 tons, built up of 100,000 pieces of 
silicon steel. At the magnet’s heart will 
be a six-foot hollow glass doughnut, in 
which electrons will be whirled 250,000 
times in 1/240th of a second, receiving 
a 400-volt push each time around. Their 
total travel in that brief time will be 
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800 miles, or almost the speed of light. 
Present industrial X-rays of 1,000,000 
volts penetrate eight inches of steel. 
The new machine is expected to handle 
much heavier pieces. 

@ Hercules Powder Company has an- 
nounced a new plastic, made from cot- 
ton and alcohol, which can replace rub- 
ber in hundreds of everyday articles 
such as hospital sheeting, garden hose, 
raincoats, rubber gloves, baby panties. 
It is resistant to war gasses, does not 
become brittle at even 70 degrees below 
zero. Ethyl cellulose, basis of the plastic, 
is made from cotton linters or wood 
pulp, common salt, and alcohol from 
natural gas or farm products. It has 
less bounce than natural rubber, tears 
more easily, is less elastic, but can be 
flame-proofed. 

¢ Ordinary cutting oils, used where 
a stationary tool meets a rotating metal, 
begin to smoke when a machine is 
operated at a surface speed of 100 feet 
per minute. Imported animal oils were 
formerly used as cutting fluids. Gulf 
Oil Corp. research scientists took them 
apart chemically, determined the best 
features of eight such oils, duplicated 
them synthetically and combined them 
in an oil made from petroleum. The 
new oil will not smoke at 300 feet per 
minute machine speed. In tests, tools 
lasted eleven operating hours between 
grindings instead of the previous three. 


RHYME & REASON 


No man deserves to be praised for his 
goodness unless he has strength of char- 
acter to be wicked. All other goodness is 
generally nothing but indolence or im- 
potence of will. 


—LA ROCHEFOUCALD 


o ° o 


One must confess it: man is more sen- 
sible than reasonable. 
—FREDERICK THE GREAT 
° ° ° 


Man must make the angels laugh. 
—CHARLES LAMB 


° oO ° 


Come, clear the way, then, clear the way: 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 

Break the dead branches from the path: 

Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again. 
—EDWIN MARKHAM 


oO oO ° 


Take life too seriously and what is it 


worth? 
—GOETHE 
2 ° 
Fortune pays sometimes for the inten- 
sity of her favors by the shortness of their 
duration. 


—BALTASAR GRACIAN 


° ° 


I have always had a passion for ferries; 
to me they afford inimitable, streaming, 
never-failing, living poems. 

—WALT WHITMAN 


o oe ° 
Fvery unpunished delinquency has a 
family of delinquincies. 
—HERBERT SPENCER 
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PASTIME and SMILES 








Brain Teaser 


A man bought a quantity of an in- 
dustrial chemical, to put it through a 
process which would increase its value 
but not alter its volume. He paid $35 
for every seven gallons. While convert- 
ing it he lost nine gallons, but sold the 
remainder at $80 for every 11 gallons. 
He gained $120 on the w hole transac- 


Slag Find approximately the number 
of gallons purchased. Answer next 
week. 


A man has 
The sight 
If he puts the sight on the 


Answer to Last Week’s: 
two rifles and a special sight. 
is worth $20. 


first rifle it will be worth 2/3 as much 
as the second rifle. If he puts it on the 
second rifle, it will be worth 2% times 
the value of the first rifle. How much 
is each rifle worth? 

Let X be the viiue of the first rifle 
and Y the value of the second. X + 20 

the value of the first rifle and the 
sight, which is worth two-thirds the 
value of the second rifle, or 2Y/3. Thus 
X + 20 2Y/3. (1). The sight and 
the second rifle is worth Y + 20 or 2% 
times the value of the first rifle. oe 
Y + 20 = 11X/4 (2). Simplifying (1 
we have Y 3X + 60. rH 


9 


~ 


this value in equation (2) we have 


3X + 60 + 20 11X/4. Reducing, 
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Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 


business at home through the mail? 





Classified Rates—30 cents a word; 
as each part of the name and address, 
Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS WANTED —__ 


WANTED; - Man for ‘profitable Rawleigh Route. Must 
be satisfied with good living at start. Write Raw- 
leigh's, Dept. I-101-PAT, Freeport, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Orders galore, 50 folders with 

name $1. Free Samples 20 designs. America’s Fam- 
ous 21 Asst. Costs 50c. Sells $1. On approval. Sun- 
shine Art, Dept. PF, 115 Fulton St., New York City. 
WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 beautiful 

assorted name imprinted Christmas Cards. Sell $1. 
You make 50c. Free samples. Cheerful Card Co., 
il White Plains, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name imprint- 
ed, $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
BOOKS 


“MESSAGE TO SOLDIER’’—Booklet to send—beauti- 
ful watercolor ee ey sentiment. By 


mail, 25c. Art Studio, Cowpath Rd., Hatfield, Penna. 


_____— COMPOSERS 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit Shar- 
ing Plan. Allied Music Service, Dept. 2, 204 East 
Fourth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DENTAL PLATES 


PALSE TEETH made from your personal impressiou 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impression 
material andillustrated catalog, Brighton- Thomas Den- 
tal Laboratory, Dept. 1377, 6217 S. Halsted St,, Chi- 
cago. 








FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


STROUT’S CATALOG JUST OUT! Farms, country 
homes, rural business opportunities: 68 pages chock - 

full of bargains described in states east of the Missis- 

sippi; write today for this money-saving, time-saving 

= Free. Strout Realty, 255-EA 4th Ave., N. Y. 
ity. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 
FEW OPENINGS FOR MARRIED WOMEN. Earn 
to $23 weekly in easy, dignified work without experi- 
ence, investment or training. No canvassing. Give 
age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, Desk 43032, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





FURS FOR SALE 


CHOICE E MINK, , FOX, FITCH, RACCOON. _ 
River Fur Farm, Oscoda, Michigan. 


HELP WANTED 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY —Reliable man or 

woman wanted to call on farmers. No experience 
required. Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up 
to $15.00 in a day. Wonderful new proposition. Par- 
ticulars free. McNess Co., Dept. 608, Freeport, IIlli- 
nois. 


“AuSable 





INVENTIONS WANTED 


INVENTIONS PROMOTED. | Patented or Unpatented. 
— Adam Fisher Company, 168 Enright, St. Louis, 
oO. 


MEDICAL 


URINARY BLADDER ‘and Rectal Disorders and 

Treatment for the same are described in our new 
booklet just off the press. Write for it today. No 
Obligation. Devine Bros. Clinic, 918 Oak St., Kansas 
City. Missouri. 


FREE TRIAL. Schreiner Antacid Stomach Powder for 
Ulcers caused by acid indigestion, after eating dis- 

tress. Schreiner Mfg. Co., 20 East Jackson, Chi- 

cago. 

HERBS, THE PROVEN BLOOD CLEANSERS, remove 
excess acids, mucus Ask folder. Herb Center, 

1334 F St., San Diego. Calif. 








Opportunities 


Do you want agents? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than two million people. 
story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words. 


minimum ten words. 
will be counted as words. 











Want to work up a profitable 
Tell your 













Each initial and group of figures, as well 
Address all orders to Pathfinder 






MISCELLANEOUS 





WHY PAINT? Calumet Liquid Plastic beautifies and 

protects with permanence, makes homes weather- 
proof! Apply like paint to plaster, wood, metal, brick, 
shingles, stucco or concrete. Firmly seals splits, joi:its 
against rain, cold, heat. Prevents dampness and dry 
rot. Choice of colors. Guaranteed not to peel, crack 
or blister. Widely used in war and industry. First 
time sold direct to user. Coat your home, interior or 
exterior; barns etc. Write at once for amazing detail 
Calumet Plastic Co., Dept. C., 4732 Calumet Ave., 
Hammond, Indiana. 


PRETTY GIRL PICTURES, books, novelties. Sample 
assortment $1. Catalog 10c. Wm. Braun, 353 W 
47th, Chicago, Ill. Dept. 11. 


SES AINT S 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly * home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursin t. M-9,. Chicago. 


PATENT rtoaneYs 


INVENTORS—PROTECT YOUR IDEA with a Patent. 

Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A 
O'BRIEN and HARVEY JACOBSON, Registered Pat- 
So _ Sas 237-J Adams Building, Washington, 
D. a 


PERSONAL 


SOLVE PROBLEMS WITH ONTOLOGY. Attract suc- 

cess, confidence, health, happiness, through secret 
mind power. Free booklet. Alexander Keene, 82-B. 
Sedalia, Missouri. 


PERSONAL SELF DEFENSE 


PROTECT YOURSELF FROM ATTACK in any emer- 

gency, with American Jui-Jitsu! Brand new, easy 
to-learn method shows how to throw stronger, heavie. 
opponent; break holds; overcome threat of fist, club. 
knife, gun; attack with dangerous skill. 328 photos 
make every step clear. Sent postpaid for $1.00. Ex- 

mine book and if you are not satisfied return withi 
5 days and your money will be immediately refunded 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E 
Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Pictures returned the same 

day order is received. Sixteen guaranteed prints 
from any roll 25c coin. Or 8 prints and two plain 
enlargements or one colored 25c. 8x10 enlargement 
coupon given with each 25c order. Send your roll 
today or write for free mailers and special premium 
offers. American Studios, Dept. 10, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct finish 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3c 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia 
8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 16 ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 4c per enlarged print 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 
ss PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from George Washing- 

ton to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with facsimile 
signaturé and photographic likeness. Also shows the 
Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors with 
U. S. flag in red, white and blue. 50c, or three for $1. 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 


__REMEDIES, TREATMENTS _ . 
DEAFNESS. An amazingly successful Home Treat- 














ment. No hearing aids. No drugs. Small cost. 
Convincing literature. Duncan Institute, Ortega 
Statio acksonville, Florida. 

SONG POEMS WANTED a 
SONG WRITERS ¥ work with Hollywood studio, 
composer and arranger. Publication royalty 


basis. Radio Music Co., 6912 Hollywood Blvd., 


Hollywood, Calif. 


PATHFINDER 
$40, and Y = $90, the value 


the two rifles. 
hh 


Smiles 

The American newly-arrived in | 
don sat down at his hotel table 
briskly began to give his order. “I'd |i 
a thick porterhouse steak smothere( 
mushrooms, some buttered toast— 

“Excuse me, sir,” interrupted 
waiter gently, “are you trying to giv: 
order, or just reminiscing about ol 
times?” 


“They say Jones is unsociable, but | 
never heard of his quarreling with 
one.” 

“Oh well, 
quarrel, you know; 
many for Jones.” 


it takes two to make 
and that’s one ty 


Wife—“Weren't you a little drunk las! 
night, dear?” 

Hubby—“Drunk? Why I—” 

Wife— Anyway, you lay on the fi 
and kept repeating, Tll climb this wl 
if it takes me all night.’ ” 


From a smoke session at a southe: 
Army post came this definition o| 
“peep’—or was it a “jeep”—to end all 
defining. “It’s a number 14 roller skate 
quipped the wise lad, “equipped 
motor, mud guards, windshield, ani 
place to seat two heels instead of one. 





—Clever Way to Learn Piano— 





Man Prefers Girl WwW “a Can Plav 


The girl at the piano is tough competition for 2 
one—so don’t compete! Be that girl yourself! 

After all, playing the piano is fun, and learning ‘ 
not the chore it used to be. Our home instr 
book has a clever chart of the keyboard so y‘ 
quickly teach yourself how to read music. 

Our 24-page instruction book shows how to !ea' 
chords the short-cut way and includes a full-size k* 
board chart and table of chords Explains m 
symbols, time and rhythm; has 3 airs for pra 









Sen@ 16c for your copy of “Quick Course In | 
Piano Playing,”’ te PATHFINDER Home Service 
625 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Also available at 16c each are the following 
No. 189—‘‘Simple Cartooning Self-Taught.”’ 


No. 195—‘‘Getting a Job With the U. S. Gov 
ernnient.”’ 
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HE sudden death in an airplane accident in Eng- 
land of the Duke of Kent caused a twinge when 
we read it in the papers. Not that he was a bosom 
friend, for we didn’t know him personally. But 
in 1937, when his brother, Albert, was crowned 

ig of England, we were fortunate enough to attend part 
of the ceremonies in London. On the night of the coronation, 
e were asked to join the official American party at the 
oronation ball in the box of James W. Gerard, who was the 
cial representative of President Roosevelt at the corona- 
In the box were many of Ambassador Gerard’s friends, 
cluding as we remember Thomas J. Watson, president of 
aT the International Business Machines and honored in many 
th vorld capitals, 
In the next box to ours were the Duke and Duchess 
‘ kent, with many of their royal friends. The Duke was in 
| evening attire, handsome and youthful, the Duchess 
s bedecked with as glittering an array of jewels as had 
er met our eyes. She was noted for her beauty. As the 
ink last Princess Marina of Greece she was considered quite a prize 
the royal matrimonial marts when her wedding with King 
eorge’s youngest son was solemnized in 1934. 
1e fo [he Duke himself was an ardent aviator. He had a 
lis \ cense to fly, and the fact that he had been in a number 
f accidents before did not deter him in the least from con- 
uing his interest in aviation. 
The accident impresses us more and more with what 
nm Ol has been true of the present generation of royalty in Europe— 
that they are not afraid to fight—and die. 


sd : x kK * 


of ons We were talking to a steel man the other day and he 
told us many things we did not know. He expressed alarm 
at the growing shortage of steel scrap, so vital in the manu- 
facture of modern steels in the war effort. Where the steel 
plants’ inventories in January of 1941 showed six weeks’ 
upply of scrap on hand, today there is a scant two weeks’ 
pply available. 
Scrap metal is needed to round out the fluxes for the 
rnaces, and where a ton of scrap is substituted for a ton 
t pig iron, the saving really resulting is equal to four tons 
iron ore, coal and limestone. Moreover, scrap is used 
imost entirely in electric furnaces for producing the highest 
urade of alloy steels. 
he steel industry is whole-heartedly behind the nation- 
ide campaign for the collection of steel and iron scrap. 
\nd the appeal has special significance to the small-town 
= tizenry and farmers of the country, for a survey has shown 
hat the bulk of scrap materials awaiting salvage are there. 
We can remember, in our very tender youth, when we 
re a one-man salvage committee operating after school 
urs and on Saturdays in our small county-seat town. While 
= r standard stock in trade was the corrugated zinc of wash- 
ds and washtubs, supplemented occasionally by the 
pper bottoms of boilers, we didn’t frown on cast iron. 
Our biggest haul was the day after lightning struck the 
unty courthouse, and we carted away a big cornice of 
t iron that had toppled down as a result of the storm. 
must have brought us all of fifteen cents in the coin of 
realm. 


Nake 


one to 





2 Wo 


st Some awful atrocities have been reported in the present 
— r but they can hardly compare with some of the things 


yurse I e by highly civilized people in ancient times. Civil wars, 
sr ‘s been said, have always been the wars of fiercest hate. 
lowing iclides tells of a war between the rich and poor of a 
Fics ek city in which the poor had the first advantage and 






ve the rich out. Regretting that they had not been able 


—— 
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Between 
You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


to kill all of their enemies the winners collected the children 
of the rich, put them in barns and had them trampled under 
the feet of oxen. But the rich came back and won the 
second round, and to get even they took the children of the 
poor, covered them with pitch and burned them alive. 


x * 


The civilian employees of the United States government 
at this time number over 2,200,000. That’s a new all-time 
high, and a little bewildering even to our old-time friend, 
Harry Mitchell, chairman of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

It takes a couple of clerks just to keep track of the new 
bureaus. Two years ago, there were 47 departments and 
agencies in the government. Now, 31 of them are bigger; 
eight are smaller, seven have been discontinued and one, 
with 24 employees, is exactly the same size. Meanwhile, 
11 new agencies have been created to handle war problems. 

Let’s hope that the stress of war will not so saturate our 
government with bureaus that it will be impossible to reduce 
government payrolls after the war. That, incidentally, will 
loom large as a major problem of peace. 


6 2 


You wouldn’t guess what we need now more than any- 
thing else in the war program. It’s strontium, and the 
Government’s hot on the trail of a lot of it in the West. 
Strontium is needed for flares, for tracer bullets and the 
like. So if you have a strontium deposit in your back 
yard, write in and tell the Government about it. 


x *k* * 


Faith in God is helping the American people maintain 
their balance in a world torn by war. That's what our 
old friend Dr. Fred P. Corson, president of proud little 
Dickinson College, at Carlisle, Pa., says. We enjoyed 
reading a recent sermon of his a few days ago. 

“Atheism,” says Dr. Corson, “is losing caste. This 
changing attitude is encouraging in a world of paradoxes, 
riddles, and bafflement. It is a sign that we are on our way 
to discovery of the source of our help in a time of need. 
It indicates that people are feeling the need of God. We 
were a self-sufficient people before the war. We made a 
fatal mistake because we substituted self-sufficiency for self- 
confidence. 

“The great problem of our day is the re-establishment 
of self-confidence. When we attempt to run the world 
without God, we find the clock of civilization runs down, 
and the vital element goes out.” 

We agree with Dr. Corson. Everywhere are signs of 
spiritual awareness, of a type that did not exist before this 
unknown monster of war descended upon us. And with 
the development of this awareness will come a people better 
prepared for the very serious problems both of peace and 
war that lie ahead, 






























































































FLUENT 





If You Recognize the Importance of Your Speech, and 
Seek a Pleasant, Practical Way to Improve It, Send Now 
For This Extraordinary Course. 


IS YOUR ENGLISH FULLY EFFECTIVE? 
EXPRESSIVE ENGLISH IS NOT A GIFT 





. . « IT TS AN ACQUIREMENT 
THAT LIES WITHIN YOUR GRASP 


= is a new, modern method throug) 
which you can improve your Englis} 
quickly and enjoyably in the privacy and 
comfort of your own home, and with the 
minimum expenditure of energy, time 
and money. 

With these fifteen stimulating bro- 
chures you refresh your memory in re 
spect to grammar, spelling, and pune 
tuation; you improve your enunciatio! 
and correct your pronunciation. You 
eliminate your careless speech habits— 
you add to your working vocabulary 
hundreds of useful words—you learn 
how to apply the simple principles un- I 
derlying effective expression. 

This is not a compilation of intricate rules and 
dry, pedagogical language. All fifteen brochures ar 
crammed with sensible discussions of troubles « 
countered in our regular work-a-day English; « 
plained and illustrated by modern examples phras: 
in language you, yourself, would like to use. Wh: 
you have finished one of these discussions, you ca 
turn to the back of the book and by writing out tl: 
exercises provided, you discover how well you 
progressing. All the answers are given so that you 
can check your own work instantly. 





‘ 





THE ORIGINAL $5.00 COURSE FOR WHICH MORE THAN 
1,000,000 PEOPLE HAVE ENROLLED 


This course in PRACTICAL ENGLISH AND EFFECTIVE SPEECH embodies the best ideas and 
suggestions of more than a score of outstanding educators in the field of speech. It is the same 
course for which more than a million people enrolled with a prominent and successful Speech Insti- 


tute. Now you are offered exactly the same opportunity. 
have used this course as a part of their educational programs. 
NOW you can secure these same lessons, postpaid, for omly ..........-<.e.. 


Education and Culture — 


are the birthrights of every civilized man, and their true 
measure cannot be reckoned by academic standards or 
diplomas. The man or woman who possesses a fluent, 
potent command of words—whose speech is distinctive, 
beautiful, and correct—is accepted everywhere as an edu- 
cated person. Don’t spend time on less important sub- 
jects until you have acquired effective speech—the magic 
passport to virtually every circle of society. Order your 
set of Practical English and Effective Speech today. Use 
the coupon below. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas Street, N, E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me PRACTICAL ENGLISH AND EFFECTIVE 
SPEECH. When the postman delivers it to me I will de- 
posit with him only $3.50 plus the few cents postage. I will 
examine the books for 5 days with the understanding that 
if for any reason I am not completely satisfied, I may 
return them to you and you will immediately refund my 
money in full, 


» | EPPPPVTTTITITT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT sesece 


(] Check here if enclosing $3.5@ WITH this coupon, in 
which case WE will pay the postage—YOU save. Same 
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Many large organizations 


$3.50 
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Every one of the lessons is literally packed with practical information tha! 
you can use every day of your life. All non-essentials have been omitted, anc 
the entire course has been designed to increase the fluency, beauty, and effecti\e- 
ness of your English with the minimum expenditure of time and energy. 

The following excerpts from lessons show you the entertaining style in whi 
the course is written, but because these extracts are necessarily brief they ca 
not convey an idea of the thoroughness with which each subject is treated 
the variety of subjects covered. 


“VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT” (From Lesson Ten) 


NICE. Do you know a “nice” girl? Did you have a “nice” time or a “nice” 

dinner? Or did you have a delightful time and a delicious dinner with an attractive 

irl on a pleasant evening? WNice, in its strict sense, means fastidious, diseriminat- 
ng, or hypercritical. Our use of the word to mean pleasing, kind, considerate, e 


is colloquial. Try substituting words like delicate, appealing, dainty, alluring, 
delectable, refreshing. | 
“ELIMINATION OF SPBECH FAULTS” “I recognize but one 


mental acquisition as an 
essential part of the edu- 
cation of a lady or a gen 
tleman—namely, an ac- 


(From Various Lessons) 
DON’T SAY SAY INSTEAD 

What kind of a hat is it? What kind of hat is it? 
He is dark-complected. He is dark-complexioned. 
I feel badly. I feel bad. 
Don’t blame it on me. Don’t blame me. 
Add two cupsful of sugar. Add two cupfuls of sugar. 
He is the party I meant. He is the person I meant. 


EXAMINE IT AT OUR RISK 


We want you to see this course. We want you to examine it and see for yourse! 
how practical and interesting it is. 

Order Practical English and Effective Speech now. You need send no mon 
When your postman delivers this coursé to you, deposit with him the $3.50, p 
a few cents postage charges. Examine all the lessons, read them, consult } 
friends, if you care to and then if you are not satisfied that this course meet 
ideally with your needs return it to us within 5 days and your money will ! 
immediately refunded. 


curate and refined use o! 

the mother tongue.”’ 

DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT 
Late President o! 
Harvard Univers 








